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ABSTRACT 

Instructional technology has often been hailed as 
the answer to the problem of education the disadvantaged child. But 
examination of studies of these children has proved thatsome of the 
assumptions about them have been false and that instructional 
technology may, in fact, be a hindrance. There is no proof that slum 
children’ are good at motor tasks and poor *t conceptual learning. 
Disadvantaged children are more dependent on the approval of their 
teacher than are middle-class children who receive adequate praise 
for academic achievement at home. Placing any mechanical barrier 
between the disadvantaged child and the teacher is likely to slow his 
development. The greatest potential of instructional technology is 
that it affords a further opportunity to apply new technical 
resources to enduring educational challenges. (JY) 
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In s t ru cti ona X Technolog y and the J) 1 & a d v an jaggd Child 

by Meyer Weinberg* 

This paper inquires whether instructional technology 
has a special significance for* educationally disadvantaged child- 
refcu It is not concerned with those aspects of instructional 
technology which are equally important both for the advantaged and 
disadvantaged® Secondarily, the paper explores how educational 
technology can make school learning more relevant to the disad- 
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v ant a god child. 

1. The Technology of Anything 

Any area of practical activity which is based on traditional 
techniques alone will resist change strongly* Practitioners whose 
onl^ testing ground is experience will be suspicious of solutions 
that do not arise from daily experience. The suspicion may, in 
fact, be well-grounded. When daily routines are known to !) work, n ‘ 
even though the basis of that operability remains obscure, it is 
prudent to push no further. The medieval artisan who tanned 
leather without precise knowledge of the chemistry of the process 
v/as being rational when he rejected a new way of tanning. For, 
without scientific validation of the innovation— which v/as not • 
possible, given the state of knowledge of chemistry — the contest 
was between the tried and tested and the untried* 

Teaching proceeds in like manner. Age-old routines are 

perpetuated by practitioners who have-~in Kelly Miller* s phrase— 

... 1 

the 'knack without the knowledge.” Like the medieval tanner, the 
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D.' Kellv Killer. Radicals and Con serv at ives and Otho r Ssoajro 
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teacher must stick close to established ways. Middling success 
or failure is the common outcome. Neither extraordinary success 
nor fa 1. lure can he expected or explained for either involves the 
"knowledge 11 that only a science of instruction could afford us. 

For better or worse, such a science eludes the theorist© 

Technique takes on breath and color only as it enters the 
everyday world of practical activity. The path of its entry, 
however, is hemmed in by numerous constrictions of vested interest 
and social privilege. In a society of social class-allocated 
goods and services, innovations are weighed and measured for the 
differential advantages thoy bestow. Educational innovations, 
for example, are generally associated with schools serving middle 
and upper class children rather than those serving inner-city, 
lower-class children* 

Pre-occupation with innovation often leads to an over- 
emphasis upon technique. Frequently, this results in technologist, 
i.e., an unrealistic expectation of benefits from a simple change . in 
what economists call the production function. This defective 
judgment results from an abstraction of technique from its social 

t ♦ 

and cultural matrix. The innovation is viewed as an isolated tool 
or machine which, presumably, needs only be set in motion in order 
to produce immediate benefits. Those problems are sought that 
are amenable to the new process, while other problems remain 
unrecognized or ignored. The new technique may be politically 
useful as well, as social discontents are. treated with mechanical 
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devices. Thus, defective educational goals and methods in 

ghetto schools aro expected by some to yield before the pressure 

of tools and techniques such, as computers, opaque projectors, 

team teaching, and irregular time- periods. 

The contemporary innovation movement serves a similar func- . 

tlon hy directing attention to reform measures that operate within 

the school. So defined, the crisis in education is seen to 

consist principally of instructional problems. Accordingly, 

social-political issues are excluded by indirection. Non-material 

technology, especially when it consists of inventions such as 
\ 

decentralization or cormnunity control, becomes a near-irrelevancy. 

The breakthrough-psychology is yet another defect of think- 

ing about technology. This is the view of technological progress 

as the sudden appearance of apocalyptic devices and techniqxies 

v/hich sweep before them whole series of practical problems. It 

is a form of magical thinking, fed by ignorance of technological 

history and based on a blend of blind faith and a diffuse desire 

* 

for change. The breakthrough-psychology reflects the impatience 
of ignorance and oversimplif ication. The rise of slavery in the 
United States, for example, is glibly converted into a response to 
the cotton gin which is, in turn, explained as the fortuitous 
consequence of Eli Whitney* s vacation trip to Georgia in 1793. 
Omitted are the long line of experiments in cotton ginning, the 
state and trends of the world demand for cotton, bases for slave 
economy other than cotton, the problems of discovering a variety 
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of cotton that could ho grown in dry, upland areas , and more* 

In the field of education, the breakthrough-psychology can 
easily become a substitute for more fundamental thinking# 



2. Disadvan tagemont , D ullne ss, and Technol ogy 



Lower-class persons are said to lack verbal ability, to be 
less 11 intellectual,” and to excel in band -work. 

The psybhological literature is filled with findings that 
disadvantaged children arc more "motoric 1 * than "conceptual,” more 
adequate 5.n physical activities than in sustained studying* This 
distinction is also said to characterize child-rearing practices 



of lower-class parents as contrasted with middle-class parents# 

In his influential 1962 book, The Cultura lly Depr ived Child , Prank 
Riessman wrote about the "physical approach" of the disadvantaged 
child. Ho declared that teaching machines, standard mechanical 
devices, and other physical and visual techniques were "uniquely 
appropriate for culturally deprived, children." 

A year later, hov/ever, Riessman reported to a conference 

f 

on urban education: 

... I had earlier advocated investigations of 
teaching machines and of program/ed7 learning in work 
with low income youngsters. I did this on the grounds 
that the full approach was physicalistic in character, 
that there were clear-cut structural reinforcements, 
that it was a game -like technique, etc* I must tell 
you that my more recent informal experience in different 
parts of the country is that this "just ain't so* 

What happens when you try the techniques with^ these 
youngsters is that at first they say, "Oh, this is an 
interesting game"; "it's going to be fun " ; you get the 
answers right away." Later on they say: "I've been 



